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CHAPTER I. 

Real estate mortgage debt became a prominent question 
throughout the country about two years ago. Western 
farmers were borrowing large amounts of Eastern capital at 
high rates of interest, and as soon as it was understood that 
the loans in each of the principal-borrowing states made a 
total of large proportions it became uncertain whether the 
product of agriculture could pay back to the lenders so great 
an amount of wealth or, indeed, sustain the annual interest 
charge. The amounts of this borrowed wealth were guessed 
at and roughly estimated, and it was not long before guesses 
and estimates became positive assertions and grew into mar- 
vellous stories of debt burden, which existing wealth produc- 
tion could not hope to diminish or carry. 

A member of the national House of Representatives, on 
May 12, 1888, quoted, without question of the accuracy of his 
figures, the statement of a farmers' " organ," that the mort- 
gage debt upon farms in Ohio amounted to $701,000,000; 
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Indiana, 1398,000,000; Illinois, $620,000,000; Wisconsin, 
$250,000,000 ; Michigan, $350,000,000 ; Minnesota, $175,000,- 
000 ; Iowa, $351,000,000 ; Nebraska, $140,000,000 ; Kansas, 
$203,000,000 ; Missouri, $237,000,000 ; total farm mortgage 
debt in these ten states, $3,425,000,000. The Bankers' 
Monthly could not have had the same sources of information, 
for it represented the farm mortgage debt as follows : Kansas, 
$235,000,000; Indiana, $635,000,000; Iowa, $567,000,000; 
Michigan, $500,000,000; Wisconsin, $357,000,000; Ohio, 
$1,127,000,000. These statements of "fact" far exceeded 
those of the farmers' publication, and were by no means so 
extreme as were apparently soI)er statistics of other publica- 
tions ; indeed, one of them asserted without qualification that 
the farm mortgage debt of Illinois was about $1,200,000,000. 

How these vast amounts of debt were established no one 
pretended to say ; nevertheless, the real estate mortgage 
debt of these ten states could not have been ascertained with- 
out the labor of 125 men for 75 to 100 days in the field, of 
half as many men for the same time in the office, and without 
an expense of $75,000 to $100,000, so as to establish the debt 
within probably 50 per cent of the truth. Though it was 
claimed that the farm debt of Ohio was $1,127,000,000, yet 
the total assessed valuation of all the real estate in the state, 
including non-agricultural and mortgaged real estate, is 
quoted by the report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of 
that state for 18881 at $1,220,262,525, or liardly more than 
the represented debt of the agricultural real estate. 

The agitation of the mortgage question was taken in hand 
by the Single Tax clubs and tlie believers in Henry George's 
land theories, and some alarm Avas aroused over the supposed 
stupendous proportion of debt upon farms and homes, which 
was reducing the people to the relationship of landlord and 
tenant, with fewer landlords and more tenants as time passed 
on. It does not matter for the moment whether these claims 
were entirely true or to what extent they were partly true; 

1 Page 101. 
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they were made with such earnestness and confidence that 
they were widely accepted as true, or very nearly so, and 
awakened deep concern in the future condition of the owners 
of homes and farms, and of those who, it was supposed, had 
been ousted from ownership, and in a,ll likelihood could never 
regain it. 

Suddenly, from many directions, the attention of statis- 
ticians and students of social and economic questions was 
directed toward the problem. For want of facts, little could 
be advanced upon the mutter except theory, but several state 
bureaus of labor statistics set to work gathering information, 
— namely, the bureaus of Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Connecti- 
cut, and Nebraska, and about a year later the bureau of New 
Jersey. The investigation of the last-named bureau is still 
progressing, but the results of the investigations of the other 
states were published in their reports for 1888. 

Hon. John Jenkins, deputy commissioner of the Nebraska 
bureau, undertook, in connection with other information about 
farms and farmers, to learn about mortgages. The circular- 
letter method was adopted, and, while little can be said in its 
favor, yet it seems to have been the only one open to the com- 
missioner. The number of circulars sent to farmers is not 
given, but replies to 216 of them were received; 185 of these 
persons owned their farms ; 113 farms were mortgaged at rates 
of interest ranging from 6 to 10 per cent; 89 persons saved 
sometliing above expenses during the preceding year.^ 

The method of Hon. Samuel M. Hotchkiss, commissioner 
of the Connecticut bureau, was the personal inquiry of 
special agents. They " visited and secured statistics from 
693 farms selected from represent^rtive towns in each county. 
The investigation was conducted systematically. From three 
to five towns in each county were visited, and the farms 
selected were widely distributed over the towns." ® Opinions 

2 First Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics of Nebi-aska, 
page 386. 
8 Foarth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Connecticut, page 142. 
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may differ as to whether the judgment of any one person is 
sufficient to select several hundred farms in a state whose 
statistics will stand for other farms than the ones from which 
they were derived. However that may be, the commis- 
sioner shunned the evil of the circular-letter plan, and doubt- 
less greatly improved upon it. 

Of the 698 Connecticut farms 241 were mortgaged for 
34 8 per cent of their value at an average interest rate of 
5.66 per cent. The number of farms showing losses or excess 
of expense over income was 136, or 56 per cent of the mort- 
gaged farms, not including family expenses in the account. 

Competent men were employed by Hon. A. D. Fassett, 
commissioner of the Ohio bureau, to take from the real estate 
records the amount of the loans secured by the uncancelled 
mortgages dated in " the eighteen years covering the period 
from 1870 to 1888, inclusive, to June 1st of the latter year. 
There are included in these, of course, many mortgages that 
have been paid but not cancelled. They include mortgages 
that have been placed upon the property of corporations 
operating pipe lines for gas, oil, and water." * An unknown 
amount of partial payments made upon the original amounts 
of loans was also included. 

The total amount of the uncancelled mortgages " resting 
upon all real property in the state, exclusive of railroads, is 
1330,999,206.78. This includes the mortgages on farm and 
city property as well, and of course includes the mortgages 
resting upon the mining and manufacturing interests, which, 
as will be seen, bear a large portion of the debt burden of the 
state." * 

It is probably true that this established debt is larger than 
the true amount of the debt June 1, 1888. Only a very 
small portion of the existing real estate mortgage debt of 
Ohio was created prior to 1870. It has been ascertained for 
the Eleventh Census that only 3 per cent of the real estate 
mortgage debt of the people of Hampden county, Mass., was 

< Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of StatiBtics of Labor of Ohio, page 20. 
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created previous to 1870 ; that only 4 per cent of debt in 
Sangamon county, 111., was created prior to 1880 ; only 5 per 
cent of debt in Scott county, Iowa, was created before 1880 ; 
and only i of 1 per cent of debt in Cattaraugus county, New 
York, was created before 1870. It has been discovered in 
experimental work for the Census that the proportion that 
the amount of uncancelled but fully paid mortgages bears to 
the total amount of all uncancelled mortgages is larger than 
these percentages of debt that is older than 1870 and 1880, 
respectively; and it lias also been discovered that the propor- 
tion that partial paymeuts bear to the original amount of all 
loans surviving at a given date is alone much larger than the 
percentages of old debt above mentioned. So that it is 
beyond doubt that the sum of the original amounts of uncan- 
celled loans upon real estate in Ohio, for the last eighteen 
years, is considerably larger than the present amount of real 
estate mortgage debt in that state. 

Yet the commissioner of the Ohio bureau established a debt 
upon all real estate which was only a third to a half of the pre- 
viously reported debt upon farms alone. Thirty per cent of 
the established debt belongs to the counties in which Cincin- 
nati, Dayton, Cleveland, Toledo, and Columbus are situated, 
and the presumption is that more than one-half, perhaps 
three-quarters, of the real estate mortgage debt of the state 
is upon village and city property. The real estate mortgage 
debt of Hampden county, Mass., is almost entirely upon 
village and city property. 

In Michigan, Hon. A. H. Heath, commissioner of the 
bureau, pursued still another method. Supervisors gathered 
the facts " directly from the farmers at the time of taking tlie 
assessment of their respective townships during the month of 
April, 1887, upon blanks specially prepared and furnished 
for this work."^ Whether the supervisors in some of the 
townships refused to ask the questions contained on the 

5 Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics of Michigan, 
pagel. 
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bureau's blank, or whether the commissioner did not attempt 
to get the desired information in all townships, does not ap- 
pear in tlie report ; but reports were received from 780 of 
the 1,135 townships and were not received from 355 town- 
ships. The farms for which facts were reported numbered 
90,803, or 58 per cent of the farms in the state as ascertained 
by the Census of 1884.6 

The question arises whether these statistics are applicable 
to the farms in Michigan other than those from which they 
were derived. If complete reports were received for the 
farms of any certain county, and none were received from a 
neighboring county with similar characteristics with respect 
to soil, markets, and products, it may not be unfair to assume 
a priori that the proportion of mortgaged farms to the total 
number of farms, and the proportion of mortgage debt to tiie 
valuation of mortgaged farms, are not radically different from 
the known proportions of the fully reported county. 

With full reports from all the farms of each county, the 
extent to which this assumption is true could be demon- 
strated ; but so many farms were unreported from tlie town- 
ships in which inquiries were made, and the uncertainty is so 
great as to whether the ascertained results for a portion of 
the farms may be extended to all farms within each township, 
that it cannot be conclusively demonstrated whether the 
proportions found in one county are substantially the same 
as those existing in neighboring counties, not otherwise differ- 
ing in their general characteristics. However, as far as the 
facts go, they quite generally support the assumption. 

The three rows of counties extending across the southern 
portion of the state from east to west have a similar agricult- 
ural character, and they show the following ratios : Number 
of mortgaged farms to the total number of rei)orted farms, 
and of mortgage debt to the assessed valuation of mortgaged 
farms : — "^ 

Fifth Aniinal Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics of Michigan, 
pages 5, 1, 74. ' Id., pages 70-75. 
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Connty. 



Allegan 

Van Biuen.. 
Berrien .... 



St. Joseph... 
Kalamazoo.. 

Barry 

Eaton 

Calhoun 

Branch 

Hillsdale.... 

Jackson 

Ingham 

Livingston. . 
Washtenaw . 
Lenawee — 

Monroe 

Wayne 

Oakland 

Macomb 



Ratios of Number of 
Mortgaged Farms to 
Total Number of Ke- 
ported Farms. 



Per cent. 

48.3 
49.5 
34.6 
46.3 
34.3 
39.7 
62.7 
48.8 
48.1 
47.0 
35.9 
44.2 
45.7 
46.4 
43.8 
41.2 
46.7 
38.0 
27.6 
42.1 



Ratios of Mortgage 
Debt to Assessed Val- 
uation of Mortgaged 
Farms. 



Per cent, 

48.5 
41.0 
47.8 
37.2 
44.2 
44.0 
47.5 
39.7 
63.6 
41.8 
44.4 
50.2 
44.5 
46.7 
47.9 
42.4 
37.7 
45.8 
32.3 
46.6 



The general uniformity of results in these counties is 
prominent, especially in the matter of ratio of debt to assessed 
valuation. 

The ratios of the number of mortgaged farms to the 
total number of reported farms in adjoining counties differ 
as much as 18.8 per cent; but, leaving out Oakland county, 
they diifer as much as 15.2 per cent. That is to say, if a 
ratio drawn from the known facts of one county, in respect 
to the number of mortgaged farms, were to be applied to an 
adjoining county, among these twenty counties, the greatest 
error would be 18.8 per cent of the truth; yet the general 
error is not large, and is as small as any one should expect to 
find in a subject so difficult as this is to approach statistically. 
The mean error for any two adjoining counties is 6.9 per cent. 

It is possible that full reports from all the partly reported 
counties would have been conducive to uniformity of results ; 
at any rate, so far as the Michigan investigation relied upon 
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uniformity of results and the extension of known results to 
unreported townships, it does not seem to have been far from 
tlie truth. The extension of results derived from reported 
farms to farms about which reports were refused is another 
matter, and there may be psychological reasons why this is 
not sound. 

The assessed valuation of the 90,803 reported farms in 
Michigan was $194,854,633, and the mortgage indebtedness 
of these farms was 137,456,372, or about 47 per cent of the 
assessed valuation, with an average rate of interest of 7.2 per 
cent.* 

The commissioner says : " Estimating all the farms in the 
state on the basis of reports, we have an assessed valuation 
of 1335,378,025, and a mortgage indebtedness of 164,392,- 
580.80, with an annual interest of 14,636,265.81, on farms 
alone." » 

It should be borne in mind that these bureaus attacked a 
problem of great dimensions with but a small amount of 
money available for the purpose, and that the results, if not 
in every respect satisfactory and conclusive, after all repre- 
sent large returns for the expenditure of the money employed. 

The Illinois bureau had to contend with this disadvantage, 
and the Secretary of the board of commissioners, Col. John 
S. Lord, resorted to a "short cut" for establishing existing 
debt, and obtained at the same time a greater variety of 
results than any of the other bureaus had obtained. With 
respect to real estate mortgages he abstracted from the 
records these facts : The number of the mortgages ; the 
amount of the loan secured by each mortgage ; whether the 
mortgage covered agricultural land or village and city lots ; 
the number of acres or lots; the time within which the pay- 
ment was promised; whether to secure purchase money; 
mortgages made to building and loan associations ; mortgages 
made to non-residents of the state ; and the rate of interest 

' Fifth Annual Report of the Bnrean of Labor and Induatrial Statistics of Michigan, 
pages 74, 75. ' Id., page 1. 
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per annum These facts were taken for the years 1870, 1880, 
and 1887, and were aggregated by classes and by years for 
each county. For "the same years the number of recorded 
chattel mortgages was ascertained ; the amounts secured by 
them ; the contract time of payment; the rate of interest; and 
a classification of the personal property covered by them, as 
live stock and farm implements, household goods and wear- 
ing apparel, merchandise and fixtures, machinery and tools, 
growing crops, garnered crops, pianos, organs, sewing-ma- 
chines, and miscellaneous.^'' 

The special interest of this investigation centres in the 
method of establishing the total amount of mortgage debt 
existing each year, rather than in the yearly totals. With 
boldness and originality Col. Lord resorted to the computa- 
tion and use of the equated contract time of mortgages for 
this purpose. If two mortgages are made, one for $600 to 
be paid five years from date, and the other for $1,000 to be 
paid two years from date, the average duration of the con- 
tract time is three years, as is shown by the following com- 
putation ; — 

$500 X 5 years = 2,500 
1,000 X 2 years = 2,000 

1,500 ) 4,500 

3 years. 

The average equated contract time of mortgages upon 
acres, upon lots, and upon chattels was computed for each of 
the three years. For illustration of the process, taking only 
the equated contract time of mortgages upon acres in 1887, 
this was found to be 3.844 years. The total recorded debt 
upon acres for that year was $37,040,770, and this was multi- 
plied by the equated contract time, and the product, $142,- 
400,800, was called the principal of the debt upon acres in 
existence in 1887 .^^ 

The report explains that " the hypothesis on which such 

i« Fifth Biennial Report of tlie Bnrean of JMrnt Statistics of Hlinois, 
>' Id,, p^ge LX. 
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calculation is based is that, for a limited number of consecu- 
tive normal years, the experience for the whole would proba- 
bly be substantially uniform with that of any one of them. 
This implies only that the same general situation obtains in 
each of the three consecutive years, viz., that the aggregate 
amounts are practically the same, and the average term the 
same. In that case the total in force would consist, first, of 
those mortgages assumed during the year and maturing in 
three years; also those written in the year preceding and 
maturing the year following; and, finally, those of two years 
before maturing in the present." ^ That this was not far 
from the truth was subsequently discovered and positively 
demonstrated by Col. Lord, though the demonstration has 
not yet been published. 

The employment of equated contract time established the 
total principal of the debt upon village aud city real estate 
in the state in 1887 to be $238,922,039, and the total principal 
of all the real estate mortgage debt to be 1381,322,339, of 
which 63 per cent was upon village and city real estate. The 
same process establislied the principal of the chattel mortgage 
debt to be 120,730,779 in the same year.i^ 

At the present time the only bureau of labor statistics 
investigating mortgage indebtedness is that of New Jersey. 
It is abstracting from the records of Essex county, in which 
Newark is situated, the following particulars regarding each 
mortgage recorded in the twelve years, 1856, 1870, 1875, 
1880-88: Name of mortgagor and mortgagee corporation, 
name of city or township, amount of loan, number of acres, 
whether village and cit}' lots, contract time, rate of interest, 
date of mortgage, and date of discharge, if cancelled ; it is 
abstracting nearly the same facts regarding the foreclosures 
decreed bj' chancery court during the same years for the 
whole state, and this will include about all the foreclosures 
that were made ; and the bureau is also counting the number 
of mortgages recorded in all the counties in 1888. 

>2 Fifth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Ulinois, page XXIX. 
IS Id., pages LX-LXIV. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

Finally, the mortgage problem found a place in the 
Eleventh Census act, approved March 1, 1889. The language 
reads : " He [the Superintendent of Census] shall also, at the 
time of the general enumersition herein provided for, or prior 
thereto, as the Secretary of the Interior may determine, col- 
lect the statistics of, and relating to, the recorded indebted- 
ness of private corporations and individuals, and make report 
thereon to Congress." This part of the Census act was 
rejected by the House of Representatives, restored by the 
Senate, and finally agreed upon by both branches of Congress 
after conference of committees. 

Hon. Robert P. Porter at once, after his appointment as 
Superintendent of Census, took great interest in this matter, 
both from the standpoint of statistics and from that of social 
and economic science, and he felt that the investigation 
should not proceed throughout the country without further 
light as to the plan of work and the method to be adopted. 
Three men who had worked upon the problem, or had devel- 
oped some ideas about it, were appointed special agents to 
pursue several lines of experiment in Illinois, Iowa, New 
York, and Massachusetts. This was the only intelligent way 
to attack the problem, and without it Superintendent Porter 
realized that it would be a rash and ill-advised venture to go 
into the investigation at all with the object of ascertaining 
the total existing mortgage debt at any given date. 

To those who are unacquainted with statistical experiences 
and the psychological difficulties to be overcome, nothing 
seems easier than to print one or twenty questions in a 
schedule, place it in the hands of an enumerator, and send 
him from house to house to get answers to them. Early in 
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the winter considerable pressure was brought to bear upon 
the Superintendent of Census to add to the population sched- 
ule several questions about mortgages and the ownership of 
farms and homes, or to give the enumerators a special sched- 
ule containing these questions and thus obtain answers at 
the time of the general enumeration in June, 1890. This 
plan is so very simple in its structure that it is difficult to 
convince many people that it is not fully practicable and 
easy of accomplishment. Tlie Census act has in view no 
such procedure as this, but intends that the investigation of 
this subject shall be made by recourse to records. The Cen- 
sus committees of Congress had the subject under considera- 
tion, and came to the conclusion that it was dangerous to 
the remainder and principal portion of the enumeration to 
ask the people about their financial status. Hon. S. S. Cox, 
chairman of the Census committee of the House, in a speech 
upon the Census bill, July 11, 1888, said : " The danger sig- 
nal is always out when too tempestuous a storm of schedules 
falls upon the Census Bureau." 

Hon, Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in a communication to Representative Cox, 
dated May 9, 1888, in regard to the inclusion of inquiries 
regarding private indebtedness in the population schedule, 
wrote : — 

" The addition of proposed inquiries to the population schedule would 
antagonize the Census, so far as the enumeration Is concerned, before it 
commenced, and the enumerators would be handicapped from the start. 
The success of any enumeration depends very largely upon the good will 
of the public and the willingness of persons to comply with the rea- 
sonable request of the Government for information concerning their 
affairs. All inquiries, however, regarding the llnancial condition of the 
people have heretofore been met with great opposition, and undoubtedly 
would be again ; although should such inquiries be added to the popula- 
tion schedule. It is safe to say that from 10 to 15 per cent, judging from 
past experience in such matters, would comply with the request of the 
Government and furnish the information relative to their indebtedness. 
Such a canvass, therefore, would have for its result partial success in 
certain directions at great expense, and a damaging influence upon the 
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whole census enumeration, both as to population and manufactures as 
well as agriculture. Considering the expense and the general injury to 
the work of the Census, this method seems hardly advisable." 

If any questions were to be asked of the people in regard 
to their indebtedness, it was Commissioner Wright's idea 
that the collection of the information should " be made subse- 
quent to and independent of the enumeration of the people 
in general " for representative towns or counties, " and by 
selecting counties the information might be collected so as to 
show the property value of each holding, and the indebted- 
ness thereon, as originally made and as shown through the 
registry of deeds, further information being sought as to the 
payments in part liquidation of the recorded debt." 

In the summer and autumn of 1889, the Superintendent 
of Census was petitioned by many Single Tax clubs, Kuighta 
of Labor assemblies, and farmers' and workingraen's associa- 
tions, to ascertain " what percentage of the people in this 
country occupy their own homes and farms, and what pro- 
portion are tenants; and of those who occupy their own 
homes and farms what proportion of their property is free 
from debt ; and of the homes and farms which are under 
mortgage what percentage of the valuers so mortgaged." 

Superintendent Porter, from his own experience and 
knowledge of the difficulties of the undertaking, did not dare 
to endanger the decennial enumeration by incorporating in 
it inquiries designed to get all this information, and in a let- 
ter of December 8, 1889, to Hon. James H. Berry, member 
of the Senate Census committee, he wrote : — 

" These statistics cannot be got from records, because there are no 
records in this country which, on their face, disclose the information ; 
consequently the statistics can be got only by a house-to-house canvass. 
It seems generally to be understood by the public that the information 
called for by these associations can be got by incorporating the necessary 
questions in the population schedule. If this were to be done there is no 
doubt that the enumeration of population would be in great danger of 
being wrecked. An attempt of this sort was made in the taking of the 
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Massachusetts census of 1875, by which it was sought to secure, by 
means of an individual schedule, data from worlsingmen and working'? 
women as to their wages and earnings, the nnraber of rooms rented and 
annual rental paid, as well as procuring the ownership of the home and the 
mortgage iucumbrance thereon. About 71,000 heads of families returned 
answers to these inquiries, and only 19 per cent of the persons wlio were 
aslsed whether they owned their homes replied that they did so, the 
remaining 81 per cent being composed of persons who did not own their 
homes and tliose who reflised to answer; so that these statistics in Mas- 
sachusetts are incomplete and do not represent the true condition of 
affairs In that state at that time. 

" The only safe way to get these desired statistics about homes and 
farms is by an Independent house-to-house canvass, unconnected with any 
other branch of census worls, so that in case of failure to get trustworthy 
statements, no part of the general worlj of enumerating population and 
Industry would be Jeopardized in any way. To conduct tills Independent 
canvass it would be necessary for enumerators to travel over every street 
and highway in the United States and visit some 13,000,000 families. Tlie 
cost of doing this would be between one and two million dollars at least, 
based on a general estimate of a rate per family sufficient to insure, both 
in sparsely and thiclsly settled districts, a fair compensation for a day's 
worlv, this rate per family varying from five cents, the minimum rate that 
ought to be paid, to ten cents and upwards." 



The expense of the only proper way to get the desired 
statistics by enumerators was consequently too great to be 
chai-ged upon the appropriation of 16,400,000 for census 
purposes. The Superintendent of Census has frequently 
announced his desire to undertake the "farm and home" 
investigation, if it may be done in the proper way and with 
a sufficient amount of money to carry it through with success. 

The same kind of a question arose in the Tenth Census in 
connection with the collection of the statistics of the owner- 
ship of the public debt of the United States, which was a 
part of Superintendent Porter's contribution of statistics of 
" wealth, debt, and taxation " to that census. The Census 
act of 1879 provided for the gathering of this information by 
enumerators upon questions in the population schedule. 
Upon the recommendation of Gen. Francis A. Walker, then 
Superintendent of the Tenth Census, this portion of the act 
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was repealed in April, 1880, so far as it placed the work in 
the hands of enumerators. At that time he wrote : — 

" It should be remembered that, In spite of the scheme of ' prior sched- 
ules ' in any degree to which it Is likely to be used by the Census office, 
the questions on the census schedules will often have to be answered by 
the women of the family in the temporary or protracted absence of the 
head thereof. Usually it may be assumed that the wife or daughter knows 
little or nothing respecting the investment of the family property, and 
even in the cases where the knowledge existed would hesitate to answer 
on such a point without the consent of the head of the ftimily. It is a 
fundamental maxim of enumeration that as few matters as possible should 
be introduced in the house-to-house inquiry, respecting which the wife 
and the grown daughter cannot be assumed to be equally intelligent with 
the husband and father. Even when the head of the family is present the 
inquiry respecting property in United States bonds is unlikely to secure 
trustworthy answers, and is certain to provoke distrust and engender 
animosity. On every account, therefore, the Superintendent deems it 
desirable that the interrogatory should be striken from the schedule." " 

In a letter of December 28, 1889, to Hon. D. B. Hender- 
son, of the House Census committee, concerning recorded 
indebtedness. Superintendent Porter writes : — 

"The enumerator does not see an average of more than one in seven of 
the population, and therefore a question which has to be asked by forty 
thousand officers respecting sixty-five millions of people should not be, 
in order to obtain a successful answer, of 'a character that only the par- 
ticular individual himself can ansvver accurately. The enumerator's 
information in regard to the ownership of bonds, the possession of prop- 
erty, the amount of debt, the value of homes, etc., is therefore in a ma- 
jority of cases second-hand at the best, and is likely in most cases to be 
misleading." 

The Michigan investigation previously referred to affords 
the opportunity for representing mathematically the extent 
of the failure that goes with inquiring of people the amount 
of their debts. As will be remembered, the questions were 
asked of farmers by supervisors at the time of the valuation 
of property for the assessment of taxes in April, 1887. The 
report of the bureau gives the number of farms for which 

M Letter to the Cenans Committee of the House of Eepresentatives. 
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answers were made in each township where inquiries were 
made, and the Census of 1884 gives the number of farms in 
each township, a number slightly less than the number of 
farms in 1887, 

The percentages of the refusals to answer of the total 
number of farms in 1884, for the six counties in the second 
tier from the southern border of the state, are as follows : Van 
Buren, 19.8; Kalamazoo, 21.3; Calhoun, 14.0; Jackson, 17.8 ; 
Washtenaw, 25.9 ; Wayne, 18.8. That is to say, one-seventh 
to one-quarter of the farmers refused to answer.^^ 

Yet the efforts of the supervisors were undoubtedly more 
successful than those of enumerators would be, because all 
real estate owners are taken account of by assessors, whether 
non-residents or landlords, and enumerators might fail to 
obtain iuformation from non-resident owners and landlords. 
Besides, and this is of more importance, it is probablie that 
real estate owners would answer questions as to their mort- 
gage debt to no public agent so readily as to assessors. It 
is not unreasonable to infer that enumerators would have 
failed to procure answers more largely than did the Michi- 
gan supervisors, especially in view of the almost complete 
failure of the Massachusetts enumerators in 1876, already 
referred to ; and it cannot be doubted that were the collec- 
tion of the statistics of the recorded indebtedness of individu- 
als and of private corporations entrusted to the enumerators 
next June, not only would the remainder of their work be 
put in danger of failure, but there could be obtained no 
trustworthy or substantially complete statistics of this in- 
debtedness of the people as a whole, and there would have to 
be omitted some very desirable statistics of private debt that 
will be obtained in andther way. 

Some things are unobtainable by statistical undertakings, 
human nature being what it is. The distribution of wealth 
cannot be directly determined by asking all the people 

" Computations made from the Michigan Census of 1 884, Vol. H, pages 6-58, and the Fifth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics of Michigan, pages 8-69. 
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how much they are severally worth ; and the fiat of law can- 
not accomplish this any more than it can make a piece of 
paper worth a hundred cents without a responsible promise 
to pay a hundred cents for it. Questions of debt are closelj' 
related to questions of wealth, and experience has shown 
that a large proportion of the people are still too sensitive 
to answer them for the love of science. 

The Superintendent of Census has planned to gather a 
large amount of information regarding private debt. The 
scope of the investigation certainly includes all matters in 
securing which there is any reasonable hope of success. The 
inquiries will cover a wide subject, aside from individual farm' 
and house holdings, and the facts will be obtained mostly 
from the records and, to a small extent, by inquiry of holders 
of mortgages and owners of mortgaged real estate. Subject 
to some qualification after the facts are all in hand, the follow- 
ing is a statement of the chief features of the results that 
will be obtained : — 

The financial transactions of the people, as far as evidenced 
by mortgages, will be ascertained for the ten years 1880-89. 
The number of acres of agricultural land and the number of 
real estate holdings in villages and cities, which have been 
mortgaged in each year in each county, and the amount of 
mortgage debt placed upon these two classes of real estate, by 
years and by counties, will be ascertained. 

The amount of mortgage debt existing January 1, 1890, 
and each of the several preceding years, upon agricultural 
land and upon village and city real estate, and the number of 
agricultural acres and of village and city holdings covered 
by this debt, will be obtained for each county. 

It is impossible to discover the relationship between the 
amount of mortgage debt and the value of all mortgaged 
real estate except by averages. Of the agricultural land and 
its improvements, that are under mortgage, the proportion 
which the debt bears to the value can be ascertained only in 
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those states iu which the statistics of taxation separate agri- 
cultural from other real estate, and in which a proportion 
may be obtained for corresponding village and city real estate. 

It will be ascertained to what extent mortgages arise from 
misfortune, and for this purpose agricultural land will be dis- 
tinguished from other real estate. There will be a reasonably 
minute analysis of the motives and objects for making mort- 
gages as far as people are willing t» disclose them. The rates 
of interest paid upon debts secured by real estate will be 
learned for each county and for each of the ten years, and 
the total annual interest charge will be computed. Private 
corporations, both as mortgagors and as mortgagees, will be 
kept distinct from individuals in these statistics as far as is 
desirable, and such corporations will be separated into several 
classes, according to the character of their business. The 
growth of the business of building and loan associations will 
be determined. A special feature of the investigation will be 
the discovery of the average duration of mortgage debt and 
the rapidity with which it is paid in part. 

How far the facts that are to be obtained will show the 
number of mortgaged farms and homes cannot be told at this 
time, since the number of these can be reached only by com- 
putation, if at all. The amount of debt borne by agricultural 
land and the homes that go with it will be known, but in 
villages and cities, homes cannot be separated from other real 
estate. 

In the collection of agricultural statistics by enumeration 
the number of tenant and proprietor farmers will be obtained. 

The recorded indebtedness evidenced by judgments and 
chattel mortgages cannot be included in the investigation, 
because it would cost more than the work upon real estate 
mortgages, and there is no money for it in the appropriation. 

A high degree of ability will be required for the field work 
upon mortgage indebtedness, and the Superintendent of 
Census must necessarily depend to a considerable extent 
upon experts sent out from the Census Office. 
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The difficulties in the way of this investigation have been 
and will be great, whatever form the inquiry may take. 
That the work could be done at all was for a long time 
doubtful, and it was only after the results of experimental 
investigation by three special agents in four counties had 
become known that it was possible to formulate a plan of 
work. All the information about the mortgage question, 
requested by numerous petitioners, that can be obtained 
without a house-to-house inquiry, will be brought out by 
expert investigation, except the numbers of tenant and pro- 
prietor farmers, and these will be procured by enumerators, as 
before stated. While it is impossible to comply with all 
suggestions, they will be substantially answered in some form 
or other, and in addition a vast amount of information not 
specifically petitioned for will be supplied. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Some queries arise as to the interpretation of mortgage 
and farm and home statistics, which I only raise at present ; 
and I am not to be considered as attempting to answer them, 
nor as expressing an opinion about the character of the 
answers. 

A Western Kansas farmer borrows, in order that he may 
erect a barn and buy machines and tools ; the soil and the 
weather then upset his plans and his crops fail. Did the mort- 
gage cause his misfortune, or was it a miscalculation of the 
" bounty of Providence " ? Again, by way of question, is a 
mortgage ever a cause of misfortune, except secondarily 
through the borrower's want of prescience or through his 
inability properl}' to manage the borrowed wealth ? 

In characterizing mortgages it is necessary to consider 
such cases as these : A loan is procured for the purpose of 
buying a lot; of building a dwelling house; of making im- 
provements ; of buying implements or machines to be used 
in the borrower's occupation ; for the purpose of enlarging a 
manufacturer's product and extending his trade ; to pay for 
a son's education : to pay grocery bills ; to pay physicians' 
and undertakers' bills ; to defend law suits ; and for all the 
many uses to which money may be applied. If a paper manu- 
facturer has found that his trade has grown faster than his 
product of paper, he may have borrowed f 80,000 with which 
to enlarge his manufacturing equipment. A decision must be 
made regarding the character of the business of building and 
loan associations. A merchant may have been compelled to 
borrow to replace losses of his capital through decreased 
business or bad debts. 
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If it should be found that 40 to 50 per cent of the mort- 
gage debt of the people of a county was incurred to secure 
a portion of purchase money, 20 to 30 per cent to pay for 
improvements, and 20 per cent to increase trade and manu- 
facture, what shall be said of mortgages ? What if the county 
containing the most prosperous people in a state has also the 
largest per capita mortgage debt, or the largest ratio of debt 
to valuation? It has been thought that Jefferson county, 
Alabama, containing Birmingham, and Hampden county, 
Massachusetts, containing Springfield and Holyoke, — coun- 
ties not excelled in their states for prosperity, — may have 
amounts and proportions of mortgage debt that would be 
startling if known. 

No one who does not know something about the conditions 
that lead men to borrow can say what interpretations shall 
be given to mortgage debt. These questions of interpreta- 
tion that have been raised may be answered in one way or 
another, perhaps in any one of half a dozen ways, when the 
facts are known ; the object in raising them is simply to 
suggest that the general character of the facts ai-e perhaps 
not commonly understood. Broader information, resting upon 
statistics and a more thorough analysis of the realities of 
mortgage debt, may qualify popular conclusions which it is 
now heresy to doubt. It is not asserted that further infor- 
mation will do this ; but a caution is needed against making 
a conclusion and tlien going to work to find such facts as 
will sustain it. No investigation is scientific that does not 
canvass possibilities and provide for their discovery, if they 
may be found. 



